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b What Lies Beyond YOUR HORILNN? 


OUNG MAN, what awaits you in the long years 

that lie ahead? Perhaps you are one of the thou- 
sands of young Americans who, in June, graduated 
from high school. Many of you are going to be 
shocked by the conditions of unemployment existing 
in the civilian world. You are going to be confronted 
by a lot of ‘‘No Help Wanted”’ signs. 


And even if you are successful in obtaining employ- 
ment, you'll likely be embittered by the nose-to-the- 
grindstone routine in vogue in most business organiza- 
tions. 


Give a thought to the Coast Guard as a career! In 
the Coast Guard you'll find activity; you'll find in- 
teresting and lively work. Whether you are on a cutter 
at sea or serving ashore you will have a position of re- 
sponsibility in the Coast Guard. 





How much do you make now? Chances are you'll 
do better in the Coast Guard. Salaries range from $75 
to $384 a month—but expenses covered by Coast 
Guard allowances add up to several thousand a year. 


Can you retire—with an income for life?) You can 
in the Coast Guard. Investigate this annuity it’s 
your guaranty of security. For example a Chief Petty 
Officer can retire with as much as $220.50 a month 
for life! 


Are you making progress in your job? You can in 
the Coast Guard. You get automatic pay increases and 
ample opportunity to advance. Remember it’s a smaller 
service where ability is recognized with many schools 
available for technical training. 


Add them all up—good pay. opportunities to travel. 
learn and progress with lifetime security and you'll 
find it worth your while to check your future in the 
United States Coast Guard! 
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Over 600,000 Bell Telephone People 
Are Helping to Get Things Done 


It takes many things, all put together, to 
provide good telephone service for a big and 
busy Nation. 

There are telephone instruments and switch- 
boards and buildings and almost endless miles 
of wires and cables across the country. 

These are important. But they could not 
possibly do the job without the skill, loyalty 
and courtesy of more than 600,000 Bell Tele- 
phone men and women. 


That is the vital human force that puts life 
into all of this telephone equipment and makes 
it work smoothly and efficiently for millions of 
people. That is the priceless asset of the Nation’s 
telephone system. 

Essential as they are in peace, the skill, cour- 
tesy and energy of Bell Telephone people are of 
even greater value in time of national defense. 
They are now helping the country’s industries 
and armed forces to get things done. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 











AN OPEN FORUM — Conducted by The Editor 
Readers are urged to accept this department as their own and make 
it an open forum wherein opinions, thoughts, etc, may 
be freely and frankly discussed 
Address all letters to 215 West Street, Annapolis, Maryland 





Japanese Derive Benefit 
From This Publication 
Public Safety Division 
CHQ, FEC, APO 500 
c/o Postmaster 
San Francisco, Calif. 
NCLOSED IS A check for five dollars 
to renew my two subscriptions to your 
magazine. Please continue to send them to 
the above address. 

Both copies of the magazine are passed 
on to the Japanese Coast Guard which is 
properly called the Maritime Safety Agency. 
Each distributed Regions 
throughout Japan and articles of interest 
to the Japanese are translated and dissemi- 


copy is to all 


nated to all members who are deeply in- 
terested in the 
organization. 
Articles on life-saving both by surf 
Stations and large cutters, such as carried 
in your latest issue, do much to put the 
idea across to the Japanese as to what 
spirit a true Coast Guardsman has. 
Sincerely yours, 


ROBERT B. JANUS 


“‘workings’’ of their sister 


Reader Favors Prohibition 
Law For All Servicemen 
USCG Air Station 
Elizabeth City, N. C. 
WAS READING what you said about 
not letting the Servicemen have beer. I 
think they should not have beer! I think 
it should be a law that Servicemen cannot 
have beer or any other drink. I am in favor 
of that. If the Servicemen who drink beer 
or any other drink could handle it, they’d 
be all right, but they let it handle them. 
They try to go out and make a fool out 
of themselves. A lot of Servicemen don’t 
touch it but the ones who do touch it go 
bad. I wish that law would go through. 
The Servicemen will be a lot better. 
Yours truly, 
HUGH T. McCORMICK 
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; Crew Of Cutter Nike Make 
Their Opinion Known To All 
Gulfport, Miss. 
EGARDING passage of the Temperance 
Bill advocated by the W.C. T. U., we 
submit the following: 

We think that pasage of the bill would 
be a low blow to the morale of many service- 
men. We do not know what other units 

think of the proposed action, but we do 
know that this crew would be very 
happy if the bill would go through. None 
of us are confirmed alcoholics, but we do 
like to have the liberty to purchase a beer 
when we so desire. 


un- 


Are we supposed to be 
men or mice, deprived of all the privileges 
of a human? Or 
treated 


maybe we are to be 


like prisoners of war, instead of 
trying to keep our country free of wars. 
Signed 
The Crew Of 
CGC NIKE 


The 


WestCoast Reader Puts Finger 
On The Real Issue To Consider 


San Francisco, Calif. 

NOTE THE WCTU movement to make 

it impossible for servicemen to be able 
to buy a glass of beer or any other kind of 
liquor. 

What Do they 
think that just because a man joins the ser- 
vice that all of his rights should be taken 
Do they believe that be- 
cause we wear a uniform we should cease 
to be treated as human beings? As I see 
it, servicemen are not any different than 
civilians and all we want is to be treated 


do they think we are? 


away from him? 


as such. 

There seems to be a class of people in 
this country who believe that because a man 
joins the service and puts on a uniform he 
I will be 
one of the first to admit that some of the 
to handle 
their liquor, but you see a lot more drunk 


automatically becomes an outcast. 


servicemen do not know how 
civilians than you do service men! 

I agree with you one-hundred percent 
when you said that beer is not the question. 
The question is one of recognizing service- 
men as grown men who are able to make 
their own personal decisions for themselves. 

Sincerely yours, 


DONALD C. BAILEY, AG} 


Suggests Reformers Try 
Something Of Worthy Nature 
Seattle, Wash. 
NOTE THAT you want a few opinions 


of us poor drinking sailors, that is beer 


drinkers. Of course beer with an alcoholic 


content four per cent by weight that we 
get here in the northwest would never do 
a person any harm other than to bloat him. 
That is beside the point, I realize, because 


all the sailors are not here in the northwest. 
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The fact that the ladies of that organi- 
zation hope to get the Congress of the 
United States to stop its important work 
of trying to whip into shape some sort of 
peace for the world, and pass an insignifi- 
cant law that will not permit a member of 
the Armed Forces of the United States to 
purchase a drink of alcoholic beverage, does 
not sound as if they knew too much of 
what morale means to a man at war. Not 
very long ago, the Schlitz Brewing Co. 
donated several hundred cases of their beer 
for the fighting forces in Korea. Of course 
the ladies of the W.C.T.U., would say that 
it was an advertising stunt, but I would say 
that it was a very good act on their part 
for morale purposes of those fellows mak- 
ing their sacrifice for the cause of peace. The 
idea was a wonderful move for that large 
organization and I am sure it was appreci- 
ated by every one in that theater of the 
conflict. 


I realize that it is the privilege of every 
member of the W.C.T.U. as an individual 
Or as a unit to take their problem to the 
Congress to try and gain a point that they 
believe. The constitution of the United 
States gives them that privilege, but the 
real point of the matter, is they should have 
some useful item to present to the Congress 
instead of trying to take up their valuable 
time with such an asinine idea. 

Why don’t the ladies try to get the Vol- 
stead Act back instead of picking on the 
fighting forces of the United States? I sign 
off with my deepest respect for the ladies, 
but not for their cause, I can assure you. 


Sincerely yours, 


JAMES D. GARRETT, Jr., MMC 
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and, in the New Year to come, the best of good fortune.’ 
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Holiday Greetings To The Service 


“It is my pleasure to wish all members of the 


Coast Guard and their families a very Merry Christmas 


, 


MERLIN O’NEILL 
Vice Admiral, USCG 


Commandant 
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Agrees There Is Need For 
Fund For Widows And Orphans 
Coast Guard Air Station 
Elizabeth City, N. C. 
S A FAMILY man I have often con- 
sidered the lot of a serviceman’s family 
I am taking this 
opportunity to write you, and congratulate 
George Wilson, YNC, on his efforts to get 
the ball rolling. 


after he has passed away. 


Obviously, a matter such 
as this. encompassing every service man who 
supports civil dependents, needs plenty of 
weight behind it. 

I, for one, would be more than glad to 
set aside a portion of my pay semi-monthly 
to place in a central pool, or ‘‘kitty.”’ 

Perhaps one of the reputable civil in- 
surance companies could be engaged to handle 
the funds. I realize that such a proposed 
plan entails a lot of bookwork and, since 
that is their business, perhaps they could 
actually save the Coast Guard money by use 
streamlined 
This is 
just a thought, but then perhaps out of a 
number of ideas submitted by the men in 
the service we may be able to figure out 


of their very efficient and 


methods and settlements of claims. 


ways and means whereby a serviceman’s de- 
pendents could be afforded an assurance of 
a steady income after he has passed away. 

wife reads) the Coast 
with much satisfaction 
each month. We pick it up at Bennie’s 
(Bennet, YN2) mail window here at the 
Coast Guard Air Station, at Elizabeth City. 
Without a doubt the best magazine of it’s 


I read (as my 
Guard Magazine 


kind I have seen since entering service! 
Sincerely, 


W. M. CURTIS, AL2 


Tribute From Old Timer Causes 

Editor To Speak Of Problem 
175 South Avenue 
Attleboro, Mass. 

HE MAGAZINE has made remarkable 

advances in appearance and service ma- 
terial in the past few years. 

You are doing an excellent job for the 
Coast Guard and I know that if the real 
old-timers could come back to life they 
would be astonished and pleased by the fine 
work you are doing for all branches of the 
Service. 

Cordially yours, 
GEO. CASWELL, Sr. 
Class of 1912, USCG. 


(Editor's Note: We are grateful for the 
above compliment from a real old-timer but 
we want to take this opportunity to remind 
all our readers that if we are to be able to 
continue our publication effort we must have 
greater financial support from all hands. 
Too many readers obtain their copies of this 
publication by begging, bumming or bor- 
rowing! We need more people like George 
Caswell who will pay $2.50 for the privil- 
ege of reading this Magazine all year long! 
E.L.) 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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= ta Aces in Lehigh Fleet 





Valley Railroad tugs 
Lehigh, Cornell, Hazleton 
and Wilkes-Barre—lined up in 
Vew York Harbor 
Desiqner: Tams, Inc. 
Builder: Jakobson Shipyard 


The Finest Fleet of Railroad Transfer Towboats in the World! 


“Greater maneuverability, dependability and economy. Nothing to 
equal them in operation. Best for railroad harbor use,” says Cap- 
tain C. M. Moore, Marine Superintendent of Lehigh Valley Railroad, 
regarding their four new all-steel tugs powered with General Motors 
Diesel-Electric Drive. These tugs embody plans and ideas of the 
Lehigh Valley Marine Department. 


ENGINES 
FROM 150 
TO 2000 H. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


DIESEL 
POWER 


Cleveland Diesel Engine Division = 0%»: 


‘ ie Drive 


Leader in Diesel engineering de clopment for 38 years 





thar 
t 


CLEVELAND 11, OHIO vessels n 22 diff 
GENERAL MOTORS 


SALES AND SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW YORK, N.Y. WASHINGTON, D.C CAMBRIDGE, MASS 
Cleveland Diesel Eng. Div. Cleveland Diese! Eng. Div. Walter H. Moreton Corp 
General Motors Corr General Motors Corp 
10 East 40th Street 504 Hill Building 
New York 16, N.Y Washington 6, D. C 


NORFOLK, VA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. TAMPA, FLA. ORANGE, TEXAS 

Curtis Marine Co., Inc. Florida Diesel Eng. Sales General Eng. & Equip. Co. Cleveland Diesel Eng. Div 

548 Front Street General Motors Corp 103 N. Franklin Street General Motors Corp. 

Norfolk 7, Va 332 E. Bay Street Tampa, Fla. 212 First Street 
Jacksonville 2, Fla Orange, Texas 


VANCOUVER, B. C. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Hoffars, Limited Cleveland Diesel Engine Div. 
1790 Georgia St., West General Motors Corp. 
Vancouver, B. C 445 Harrison Street 

San Francisco 5, Calif. 


9 Commercial Avenue 
Cambridge 41, Mass 


LIVERPOOL, NOVA SCOTIA 


Steel & Engine Products, Ltd 
Liverpool, Nova Scotia 


MIAMI, FLA. 

Cleveland Diesel Engine Div 
General Motors Corp 

2315 North West | 4th Street 
Miami, Fla 


NEW ORLEANS, LA 
Cleveland Diesel Engine Div 
Generol Motors Corp 

727 Baronne Street 

New Orleans 12, La 


WILMINGTON, CAL. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 

Evans Engine and Equip. Co 
1230 Westlake, North 
Seattle 9, Wash 


ST. LOUIS, MO. MONTREAL, QUEBEC 





Cleveland Diesel Engine Division 
General Motors Corporation 

Barge “Robert McGregor’ 

Foot of Poplar Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Cleveland Diesel Engine Division 
General Motors Corporation 
433 Marine Avenue 
Wilmington, Cal. 


Consolidated Engines & Machinery Co., Ltd 
1822 St. Catherine Street, W 


Montreal, Quebec 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 

W. C. Becker Equipment Co., Ltd. 
Box 37—Station N 

Queen Elizabeth Way 

Toronto, Ontario 
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More About 


DEPENDENTS’ 
ASSISTANCE 
ACT OF 1950 


THe FOLLOWING INFORMATION ts published 

as a supplement to the article ‘‘Dependents’ Assist- 
ance Act of 1950”’ prepared by Lieutenant (jg) D. C. 
Goodwin which appeared in our November edition. 
This additional information was also prepared by 
Lieutenant Goodwin, Chief of the Family Allowance 
Section. 





HERE HAVE been several inquiries to this office 

concerning the correct procedure to be followed by 
a man in the event that he has obtained a divorce from 
his wife, or has entered into a separation agreement 
with her, and the amount of alimony decreed or agreed 
upon is less than the total amount of BAQ plus the 
amount to be allotted or even less, in some cases, than 
just the amount of the man’s contribution. The 
following will answer any questions along this line. 


If a member claims basic allowance for quarters 
for a child only, or children of a former wife divorced, 
and the amount which the man is required to contri- 
bute for the support of the child or children is deter- 
mined by the court in the divorce decree or separation 
agreement to be less than the minimum allotment re- 
quired, the amount required to be allotted may be re- 
duced, if the man so desires, to an amount not less than 
the applicable BAQ, $45, $67.50, or $85, or the 
amount which the man is required to contribute by the 
court order or agreement—whichever is greater. 


In the event the man desires to register the allot- 
ment in the reduced amount, his application must be 
accompanied by a copy of the divorce decree certified 
by the clerk of the court where the decree was obtained 
or a copy of the separation agreement.» If the final 
decree refers to an interlocutory divorce decree or an 
agreement under which the man is required to make 
payments for the support of his children and does not 
specify the amounts included in the terms of such in- 
terlocutory decree or such agreement, a certified copy 
of the interlocutory decree or agreement will be filed 
with the certified copy of the divorce decree. If these 
documents are not available when the application is 
submitted, the allotment may not be reduced until the 
documents are submitted. 


These provisions would also apply in the case 
where a man was claiming BAQ for a wife during the 
period of an interlocutory divorce decree when an 
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amount less than the minimum allotment required is 
specified. If no contribution to the support of de- 
pendents is specified in an agreement or divorce decree, 
then the man must allot not less than the minimum 
allotment required to be entitled to BAQ. 


For example, if a third class petty officer (BAQ at 
rate of $67.50 for one or two dependents, $85 for 
three) claimed BAQ for a child by a former wife (the 
child in custody of the former wife) he would have 
to send a copy of the divorce decree from the former 
wife to the Commandant. Suppose the divorce decree 
specified that the man was to contribute $40 per month 
to the support of the child, nothing mentioned about 
the former wife; then it would be necessary for the 
man to make out an allotment for the support of the 
child payable to the former wife, in the amount of 
$67.50. This is because the $67.50 (amount of BAQ 
for which the man is eligible as a third class petty 
officer with one dependent) is greater than the amount 
which the court ordered — that is, $40. Had the man 
been unable to produce the documents but acknow- 
ledged that the child was dependent upon him and that 
he wanted to make out an allotment to her, he would 
have had to make out the allotment in the amount. of 
$127.50, i.e., the $67.50 BAQ plus his contribution 
of $60.00. 


As a further example, take the case of a petty offi- 
cer first class who claims BAQ for a child only and 
this child is living with the former wife divorced. As- 
sume that the divorce decree does not hold the man 
for the support of the child or the mother; however, 
after the divorce proceedings were over, the former 
wife and the man agreed that he would contribute $50 
a month towards the support of the child. This agree 
ment would have to be approved by a court of com 
petent jurisdiction. For the sake of simplicity, we 
might say that the agreement would have to be ap- 
proved by the court in which the divorce was granted. 
The agreement would then be forwarded to the Com- 
mandant, accompanied by the court's approval. An 
allotment would be required in this case in the amount 
of $67.50 as the amount — (the BAQ to which the 
man is entitled) is greater than that required by the 
agreement. However, had the agreement called for a 
contribution of $70 a month for the support of the 
child, then the allotment would have to be made out 
in the amount of $70, as this is greater than the 
amount of BAQ ($67.50) to which the man was en- 
titled. 


The above examples are equally applicable in the 
case of a divorced or separated wife where the sum to 
be contributed is less than the total amount required 
to be allotted. 


Jdoing the right thing 
Bien being told... 
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SAFETY OF LIFE af sea is greatly aided 


by RCA’s High-power Airborne Announce Equipment. 


A loud, clear voice from the air 
that means RESCUE 


‘Coast Guard Cutter is on its way. Will 
arrive in about two hours.’’ 


In a raging sea, engine disabled, a fishing 
schooner is in distress a hundred miles 
from land. Hours have gone by without 
sighting a passing ship. Suddenly, over- 
head a Coast Guard plane appears. The 
schooner’s distress signals are recog- 
nized. The plane goes into action. 


Instructions, words of encouragement, 


information on rescue are passed imme- 
diately by a loudspeaker from the Coast 
Guard plane to the anxious men aboard 
the schooner. 


The loudspeaker, mounted on the 
underside of the aircraft, may be trained 
so that messages can be beamed in any 
direction. On the open sea, the frequency 
range and directional pattern of the loud- 
speaker, driven by a 500-watt amplifier 
system, projects loud and clear messages 


from altitudes as high as 3000 fect. Wind 
and storm do not drown out its over- 
whelming voice. 

Consideration of problems such as 
were presented in the Coast Guard’s 
High-power Airborne Announce Equip- 
ment are the daily concern of RCA 
engineers. The activities of RCA embrace 
all phases of research and engineering in 
the science of radio communications and 
electronics on land, sea and in the air. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT, CAMDEN. H. J. 


tn Canede: RCA VICTOR Compeny Limited, Montreol 
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Being the Results of Observation 
and Interviews Within the Service 
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By Epw. LLoyp 


HE SECOND STEP IN A campaign aimed at de- 
priving men-in-uniform of their normal freedom 
has been taken. 


Last month we told of the first step, a move by 
the Women’s Christian Temperence Union to achieve 
passage of a ruling forbidding the sale of beer to Service 
personnel. 


It is not the purpose of the U. S. Coast Guard 
Magazine to debate the subject of beer and whisky. 
However, it is our purpose to do what we can to pre- 
vent the growth of a double standard of rights and 
privileges, one standard for civilians and one standard 
for Servicemen. 


For too many years the history of this nation was 
marred by deplorable treatment of the Armed Forces. 
The civilian world created all manner of written and 
unwritten’ barriers curbing the freedom of military and 
naval personnel. The barriers made life in the Armed 
Forces particularly undesirable. 


World War II resulted in many of these barriers 
being broken. Servicemen, for the first time in Ameri- 
can history, began to achieve their proper place in the 
American way of life—socially, economically, politic- 
ally. Nothing was too good for “‘the boys’ when 
Hitler, Mussolini and Tojo were threatening to de- 
stroy the democratic world. 


But as Kipling pointed out many years ago, when 
civilians lapse back into ease and security they begin 
to think of placing curbs and restrictions upon soldiers 
and sailors. These curbs and restrictions always come 
in the guise of friendliness, kindness and goodness 
but nevertheless they are based upon the principle of 
two standards of living, one normal standard for 
civilians and a restricted and curbed ‘standard for 
Servicemen. 

As mentioned heretofore, the Women’s Temper- 
ence Union took the first step by petitioning Congress 
to bar the sale of beer to men-in-uniform. 


Now the second step has been taken. A religious 
group which we will not mention in these columns— 
because we respect all religious groups and do not wish 
to cast disrespect upon any sect—-has supported the 
recommendations of the WCTU. But of course, play- 
ing true to form in these campaigns of righteousness, 
this second group has gone a bit further. Not only 
does this group urge that Servicemen be deprived of 
the right to make their own manly decisions anent 
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the use of beer, this group has protested against the 
staging of sports, movies and other similar entertain- 
ment on Sundays! 


Here we have another perfect example of two 
standards of living. These groups of reformers would 
take away from Servicemen the privileges which, by 
law, belong to every American citizen. 


We challenge any individual or any group to set 
forth one good reason why the laws of the nation 
should be set aside in a manner that would work to 
the disadvantage of Servicemen. Are we reverting to 
the days when some communities displayed signs read- 
ing ‘‘Dogs and Sailors Not Allowed’? Are we going 
to revert to a situation where people will look upon 
the uniform as a badge worn by a group of men not 
capable of making their own decisions? 


It should be clearly understood that this publica- 
tion is not interested in debating either the benefits or 
dangers that lie in the use of beer and liquor. That is 
beside the point. What we object to is the idea of 
organized civilians arbitrarily placing bonds and re- 
strictions upon men who wear the uniform of their 
country! 


An intoxicated person either in uniform or civilian 
clothes is a loathsome person. We agree on this point. 
But we do not agree that the man in uniform should 
be the subject of laws not governing the civilian—in- 
sofar as personal freedoms are concerned. 


If any organized group wishes to work in behalf 
of national prohibition, we will respect their right to 
act accordingly but we will not respect the right of 
any group to use Servicemen as guinea pigs for their 
experiments. We will not admit that any civilians 
have a right—legal or moral—to pass laws affecting 
only a part of the American citizenry, affecting Service- 
men who have little or no opportunity to speak for 
themselves. 


The Armed Forces are indeed capable of handling 
any problem created by those few Servicemen who are 
guilty of excessive use of alcohol. Civilian groups 
would be much better occupied if they endeavored to 
protect Servicemen by cleaning up some of the loath- 
some conditions created by civilians for the basic pur- 
pose of enticing Servicemen into all manner of folly. 
There is scarcely a waterfront section of the country 
that isn’t over-populated with men and women 
(civilians all) whose chief aim in life is to live off the 
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REFORMERS HERE 


WHY AM 
{4 $0 OIFPERENT 
NOW °? 


IN THE STATES ARE BCSICGING 
CONGRESS — PROHIBITING BEER 


DRINKING BY BATTLE - 


WEARY MEN 


IN 


THE SERVICE // 


Serviceman! They are easy to spot, these walking 
prostitutes, these enticing juveniles, these depraved 
perverts and these money-mad profiteers who aim to 
grow rich by peddling ail manner of junk to trusting 
men in uniform. 

Yes, organized civilian groups would be doing 
much more for the welfare of Servicemen if they cleaned 
up their own dirty doorsteps rather than close their 
eyes to the filth and corruption that they, the civilians, 
have created! 

Clean up those waterfront joints! Get rid of those 
walking prostitutes! Close up the gambling dens! 
Crack down on money-hungry landlords! 

You have a shabby record, Mr. American Civilian! 
Try cleaning it up before endeavoring to levy laws to 
restrict the freedom of Service personnel! 


* 7 * * 


RECENT COMPLAINT of unfair treatment was 

registered with this editor by an enlisted man. The 
editor, in his entirely unofficial and unauthorized way, 
made a quiet investigation with the result that we 
were staggered by the trivial nature of the things men- 
tioned in the complaint. Without going further into 
details; it can be stated that the editor came away from 
his private investigation in a dazed and bewildered 
condition. He had found that the complaining indi- 
vidual was practically living off the fat of the land! 
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Never in his own days of active duty had the editor 
had such a pleasant, comfortable and easy tour of duty 
as that enjoyed by the complainant! 

The complaint was so ridiculous that we will not 
devote further attention to it but it served to remind 
us of a similar instance that took place aboard the 
merchant ship Algic some years ago. The contrast is 
interesting. 

The crew of the Algic staged a sit-down strike. 
The crew made a number of protests about unfair 
treatment. One complaint was that they were being 
served leaf lettuce instead of iceberg lettuce while along- 
side the dock in Montevideo! Iceberg lettuce does not 
grow in that southern clime but that seemed to make 
little difference to the crew! The tomatoes being served 
were also criticised. The crew demanded that they be 
served centers of the tomatoes and that ends should be 
served the officers! 

In an exchange of views about circumstances af- 
fecting all hands, this editor was impressed by the re- 
marks of one person who properly appraised the 
situation as follows: Are we getting to the place where 
such things as these replace in our minds and efforts 
the job which we all knew would be ours when we 
entered the service? If so, we'd better get out the records 
and re-read the stories of the Eagle, the Bear, the Leo- 
pold, the Hamilton, the Bibb and all the other ex- 
amples of devotion to duty which are the Coast Guard’s 
heritage.” 
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And with this foregoing statement, your editor 
is in hearty agreement. There are enough difficult 
situations and unfortunate circumstances of an un- 
avoidable nature without adding to these by picayune 
gripes from disgruntled personnel. The Coast Guard 
never has claimed to be a bed of roses. Men serving in 
the Coast Guard are expected to be able to stand up 
under the normal trials and tribulations of a difficult 
seafaring life! And this brings us to an interesting 
point: The men performing difficult and arduous sea 
duty have not been heard making any ridiculous com- 
plaints about their tough lot; the complaints have come 
from men who, in contrast to the seafaring lads, are 
living in the lap of luxury! Perhaps the proper anti- 
dote in many cases would be a good stiff tour of sea 
duty where salt spray could chase the cobwebs from 
some prejudiced minds! 


MUCH IMPORTANT GOLD BRAID is worn by this quartet of 
Officers. Left to right: Vice Admiral Merlin O'Neill, Commandant; 
Rear Admiral Alfred C. Richmond, Assistant Commandant; Rear 


HEY’RE AT IT AGAIN! Yes, a lot of civilians 
who have no conception of the duties and respon- 
sibilities of an officer are sidling up to the recruiting 
stations and making inquiries about commissioned 
rank! Seems that a few of them have been to college 
and this fact should, according to their views, entitle 
them to give orders from some comfortable desk in a 
comfortable office not too closely situated to salt water! 
The general lack of knowledge that the general 
public has of Service life is being well illustrated by 
these would-be officers. They do not visualize an offi- 
cer of the Coast Guard as a man who has to perform 
seafaring duties, has to know seamanship, navigation, 
etc. These duties, they feel, are best left to the enlisted 
personnel. With a calm self-assurance that is positively 
galling, these misinformed individuals say, “I want 
a commission!’’ Rarely do they offer evidence of any 
special training or ability that might qualify them for 
a commission. 
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HILE THERE IS small likelihood that the Coast 

Guard will have to resort to the Selective Service 
as a means for maintaining its personnel quota, there 
is much natural interest in the policies and rules pur- 
sued by General Lewis Hershey, Selective Service Di- 
rector. 

There is unanimous approval of General Hershey's 
belief that entirely too many persons have sought de- 
ferment because of personal circumstances. It is agreed 
that persons should be required to show actual evidence 
that they are indispensable to their civilian occupation 
when seeking deferment. The mere fact that a young 
man is enrolled in college should not mean that some 
other youngster should take his place in the Armed 
Forces. Many persons who start out as medical and 
dental students fail to complete the prescribed courses 
and it is utterly ridiculous to defer these persons on the 


te | 
Pn 


Admiral Kenneth K. Cowart, Engineer-in-Chief; and Rear Ad- 
miral Halert C. Shepheard, Chief of Merchant Marine Safety. 


grounds that they are scientists and essential to the 
health of the nation. 

During the recent World War we saw the spectacle 
of people avoiding the draft by posing as all manner 
of essential workers, would-be scientists—and even as 
students at the Service academies. The number of 
civilians who quickly became service-minded and gained 
entrance to the Service academies and then dropped out 
of those Academies when the national emergency ter- 
minated was close to being scandalous. 

General Hershey is to be commended for his efforts 
to see that not too many phoney deferments are granted 
during the present building-up period. Perhaps this 
time we won't see the amazing spectacle of men being 
deferred from wearing the uniform of their country 
because of physical disability, only to turn to civilian 
activities much more strenuous than they would have 
been called upon to perform in the military or naval 
units. 
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NE OF THE FINEST 
Guard was continued this year on 30 September, 
twenty-five members of USCG Tampa Post, 
American Legion, gathered at the Academy in New 
London for the Annual Memorial Services honoring 
the men who died when the Tampa was lost in the 
first World War. Each year this patriotic group of 
former Coast Guardsmen journey to the Academy for 
the purpose of engaging in sober and impressive mem 
orial rites. 

The Tampa Post has never asked the Coast Guard 
for special favors, for pfeferential consideration, for 
anything other than the opportunity to commemorate 
the wartime service of their comrades who sacrificed 
their lives. The sincerity of these men who comprise 
the cutter Tampa Post stands far apart from the com 
merical and grandiose ambitions of many veteran 
groups. 


traditions of the Coast 


when 


* * * * 
PRAISEWORTHY EFFORTS ARE being made by 
Headquarters to correct a circumstance that has been 
resulting in many Coast Guardsmen and their depen 
dents being deprived of proper medical treatment. This 
will be of particular benefit to personnel stationed in 
the vicinities of Long Beach, Calif., San Diego, Calit., 
and Miami, Florida. Also to men attached to the Coast 
Guard Air Detachment at Argentia, Newfoundland. 
The men at Argentia have actually had to pay cash 
whenever they or their dependents received treatment 
from Navy medical doctors. And the California and 
Miami Coast Guard personnel have been practically 
without any facilities for medical care due to the ab 
sence of a Public Health unit. 
When Congress next comes into session it will give 


MEMBERS OF TAMPA POST, American Legion, were greeted at 
the Academy by Rear Admiral A. G. Hall, Superintendent, upon 
the occasion of the Post’s visit to New London to conduct mem- 
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consideration to HR-9500, a bill aimed at correcting 
the extraordinary medical handicaps cited above. This 
bill provides that Coast Guardsmen and their depen- 
medical treatment at any hos- 
pitals operated by the armed services. ‘This will cor- 
rect the present situation whereby Coast Guardsmen 
and their families do not have access to Army and 


dents shall be entitled to 


Navy hospitals. 

Orchids for the forthcoming corrective measure be 
long jointly to the Office of Personnel and the Medical 
Division at Headquarters. 


* * K * 


DDITIONAL INDICATIONS were recently given 
that the personnel situation will soon show some 
improvement insofar as promotional opportunities are 


concerned. In mid-October, a number of promotions 
were made in enlisted grades. Seven men were advanced 
to CPO and four more were advanced to CPO (Act- 
ing). In addition, 70 men were promoted to POI; 
133 were advanced to PO2 and 98 were advanced to 
PO3 
* * * « 

ALCOLM STUART BOYLAN, who conceived 

the idea of a Coast Guard Reserve and was instru- 
mental in its being established in 1934, has written a 
book about a Michigan boy whose driving ambition 
is for a military career. It is called ‘““Tin Sword” and 
was published recently by Little, Brown Co. 

Boylan was commodore of the Coast Guard Aux- 
iliary in the Eleventh Naval District during World 
War II. As a lieutenant commander in the Temporary 
Reserve he was assistant to Rear Admiral Frank D. 
Higbee when the latter was a commander and serving 
as Captain of the Port of Los Angeles. 


orial services for deceased comrades of World War I. Admiral 
Hall is pictured third from right in the front row. 
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Do You Know That You May 
Be Eligible For Entrance To The 


Coast Guard Academy? 


ee ae 





From Forecastle 


OULD YOU be surprised to learn that YOU 
may be eligible for entrance to the U. S. 
Coast Guard Academy! 


You need no “pull,’’ no “‘drag,’’ no special 
influence. If you can comply with a few sensible 
and practical rules and requirements, you are 
eligible to take the examinations on 19 - 20 
February, 1951. 


Coast Guard Headquarters is particularly eager 
to encourage the ambitions of young enlisted men 
who have the necessary background. For com- 
plete information it is suggested that you contact 
the educational officer at your unit. 

Are you a high-school graduate? Will you be 
less than twenty-two years of age on | July, 
1951? 

Do you have high-school credits in Algebra, 
Plane Geometry, English and Physics? 

Are you between 66 and 76 inches in height 
with 20/20 vision, uncorrected? 

Are you in excellent physical condition? 

Are you unmarried? 

If your answer to the foregoing questions is 
“Yes,’”’ then you may be eligible to take the en- 
trance examinations. However, your application 
must reach Headquarters at the earliest possible 
date, certainly not later than 15 December, 1950. 

Enlisted men who feel that they may be eli- 
gible to take the entrance examinations should 
study Personnel Circular No. 31-50. Next they 
should ask their educational officer for a copy of 
the informative booklet ‘“‘Career For Tomorrow.” 
If after a study of Personnel Circular No. 31-50 
and ‘‘Career For Tomorrow,”’ the enlisted man 
feels that he is qualified, he should promptly sub- 
mit his application via his commanding officer. ! = 

Yes, YOU may be eligible for the Academy!! To Academy Campus 
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Gift To Top Man— 


ENLISTED MAN MAKING HIGHEST ACADEMY 
ENTRANCE MARK TO RECEIVE EDITOR'S AWARD 


HE COAST GUARD enlisted man who makes the 

highest mark in the Academy entrance examinations 
to be held in February and who is admitted to the 
Academy will be presented a wrist watch by the 
Editor of this publication as a tribute from his fellow 
enlisted men and as an additional inspiration to other 
enlisted men who may have their eyes on the Academy. 

Although time is rapidly running out, enlisted 
men may still apply for permission to qualify for the 
next examination. Applications should be submitted 
to Headquarters by the 15th of December. In cases of 
unusual difficulty, Headquarters will likely grant an 
extension of this date. 

Coast Guardsmen who will be not above twenty 
two years of age on | July, 1951, are eligible if they 
possess certain credits as high school graduates. Full de- 
tails about educational and physical requirements may 
be obtained from any educational officer at any unit. 


In order to receive the prize of a wrist watch, the 
candidate must be an enlisted man in the Coast Guard 
at the time he takes the actual examination. He must 
actually be accepted by the Academy, having passed all 
physical requirements. 

The Editor wants to urge all enlisted men to take 
a renewed interest in the opportunity that the Academy 
affords enlisted men. Old-timers should seek out 
youngsters whom they think have qualities that would 
make them good candidates. 

Recruiting personnel are urged to study enlistees 
with great care and to acquaint many of them with the 
opportunity to enter the Academy. 

Youngsters below the age of twenty-two are ad- 
vised to give serious thought to the wide range of op- 
portunity that may be theirs. These youngsters may 
need a little ‘brushing up’ on some of the high school 
subjects that have gathered dust since the youngsters 
emerged from formal classrooms. Many of these youths 
will find that they will be eligible for the examinations 
in 1951 and in 1952 and in 1953!!! 

It is not too late right now to apply for permission 
to take the 1951 examinations! And it is not one day 
too early to start preparing for the 1952 examinations! 

All of us are familiar with the theory that enlisted 
men make splendid officers because of their experiences 
on active duty as enlisted men. Here is a real opportu- 
nity to put that theory into practice! 

No less a person than Vice Admiral Merlin O'Neill 
informed this Editor that he was most eager and 
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anxious to have enlisted men seize the opportunity to 
gain entrance to the Academy! Your Editor feels that, 
for some regrettable reason, many young enlisted men 
have failed to grasp the fact that they are eligible for 
the Academy. Many an enlisted man who is barely 
24 or 25 years of age has said to this Editor, “If only 
I had known that I could have taken the Academy en- 
trance examinations a year or two ago, I| think I could 
have passed them — but now I'm a bit too old.” 

Don’t let this tragedy happen to you or to your 
eligible shipmates! Spread the word amongst the 
youngsters that the Academy will welcome every single 
one of them as an applicant. 

Act today! If you have any idea that you are 
eligible, contact your educational officer before night- 
fall! Or if you know of a shipmate who may be eli- 
ble, urge him to take appropriate steps. 

And to the enlisted man who enters the Academy 
with the highest marks achieved by any Coast Guard 
enlisted men, a suitable wrist watch will be presented 
in honor of the achievement. An additional prize of 
a four-year subscription to U. S. Coast Guard Maga- 
zine will be awarded, enabling the young future officer 
to remain in close touch with the salty atmosphere 
from which he obtained his start. 


GRADUATION! With Congratulations From Commandant 
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QUESTIONS 


ANSWERS 


Q. Am I entitled to mustering out pay? I re- 
enlisted for three years on January 10, 1939 and on 
Jan. 10, 1942, my enlistment was extended for three 
years. January T, 1945, I received an Honorable Dis- 
charge and re-enlisted the next day for a period of four 
years. I was retired June 30, 1946, after having com- 
pleted twenty-seven and a half years. 

A. No! The Mustering-Out Act of 1914 as ori- 
ginallypassed by Congress in 1944 reads, in part, as 
follows: ‘‘No mustering-out payment is payable in 
cases of personnel discharged to accept a commission or 
warrant or to enlist in any of the armed forces.’’ That 
part of the Act as quoted herein was amended by Pub- 
lic Law 190 dated 5 October, 1945, which authorized 
payment of mustering-out payments to members of 
the armed forces who were discharged and reenlisted 
on or after I February, 1945. Public Law 190 in no 
way amends that part of the Act pertaining to men 
who were discharged and reenlisted prior to 1 Febru- 
ary, 1945. 


r HER —— 


“POOR JOHN, seems he got this letter from his girl today.” 
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The Mustering-Out Payment Act of 1944 also 
reads, in part, as follows: No payment shall be made 
to any member of the armed forces who, at the time 
of discharge or relief from active service, is transferred 
or returned to the retired list with retirement pay or 
to a status in which he receives retirement pay.”’ 

Public Law 539, approved 19 May, 1948 in no 
way amends those parts of the Mustering-Out Payment 
Act as described herein. 

In view of the above information, mustering-out 
payments cannot be authorized in any case where a day 
to day reenlistment was involved prior to | February, 
1945, 


NOTE: Many retired men were of the opinion that 
Public Law 539 made them eligible for 
Mustering-Out Payments; however, this 
law only extends the deadline date for 
those members of the armed forces who 
were completely separated from the service 
by discharge prior to the passage of the Act. 


Q. Have Coast Guard enlistments been frozen? 


A. It is assumed this question has reference to re- 
cent action extending enlistments. All enlistments ex- 
piring prior to 9 July, have been extended twelve 
months by presidential decree. The Coast Guard is now 
Operating within the provisions of the Selective Service 
Act. There is nothing in the Executive Order to pre- 
vent voluntary re-enlistment or extension of enlist- 
ments under the usual laws. 


Q. How should I proceed to have my CSC brought 
up to date? There has been no entry since 1942 and 
at that time one of the main sheets was lost. 


A. Forward your CSC to the Commandant 
through official channels and it will be brought up to 
date. The Coast Guard discontinued the making of 
CSC in 1939. It is desirable, however, that all CSC 
which have been issued be kept current. 


Q. What ts our standing on the eligibility list for 
restoration of our former CPO ratings? 


A. Your standing is indicated below: 

Edward Miller, BM1, is in Group 25 to 26. 
Randolph Barnett, EN1 (L), is Group 6 to 8. 
John Jimerfield, BM1, is Number 50. 

Charles Allen, RM1, is in Group 7 to 18. 
Wesley Koran, BM1 (L), is in Group 31 to 37. 


The word “‘group’’ means that several men are tied 
for the identical position, having originally been ad- 
vanced to CPO on the same date. Inasmuch as seniority 
is based upon the date when a man was originally ad- 
vanced to CPO, men are placed in a group when their 
appointments bear identical dates. Usually all men in 
a group will be promoted again on the same date but 
if there are not sufficient vacancies to permit the pro- 
motion of all men within a single group, seniority is 
determined by the date on which each man was 
originally advanced to POI. 
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Q. When I enlisted in the Coast Guard in 1926 I 
gave my age as twenty-one although I was only 
eighteen at the time. Now that I have completed 
twenty-four years of service I would like to know how 
to proceed to have my proper age entered on my record. 
Would this have any harmful effect on my record? 

A. Submit a birth certificate or other documentary 
evidence showing your correct date of birth and the 
records will be corrected. No disciplinary action would 
be taken in view of your length of service. 


Q. What ts my position on the eligibility list for 
restoration of my former CPO rating? And what 
would my position be if I should drop the ‘‘L”’ desig 
nator from my rating? (Question submitted by John 
F. Edney). 

A. You are in Group 47 to 52 on the list for 
BMC (L). If you drop the designator (L) you will 
be number one on the list for BMC. 


Q. Does Headquarters contemplate holding an ex 
amination for prospective CSC’s in the near future? 


A. No. At present 47 former CSC’s remain on the 
eligibility list for advancement to this rating. It is not 
anticipated that an examination will be held for this 
rating until the eligibility list is nearly exhausted. 


Q. How many SKI’s are authorized for the Coast 
Guard and how many are actually holding that rate? 
How many SKC’s are authorized for the Coast 
Guard and how many are actually holding that rate? 


A. The present authorized complement in these 


ratings are 175 SKI’s and 85 SKC’s. There are at 
present 176 SK1’s and 87 SKC’s in the Coast Guard. 


EYES TO THE HORIZON. Apparently pleased with what they see as they scan the Poto- 
Wild, Miss Marilyn Lee 


mac River in Washington, D. C., are Commander Frederick G. 
O'Neill, and Lieutenant Commander Benjamin Chiswell. 
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Q. How do we stand on the list for future retire- 
ment?’ 


A. Your standing is as follows 


Service as 
Name of March, 1950 
Yrs. Mos. Days 


John Paavola, BM1 24- 8-24 
John Jewett, GM1 24- 7-17 
Floyd Hitchens, BM1 (L) 24- 3-19 
Limie Kerlin, EMC (Tel) 10-23 
Wayne Rupe, CSC 8 3 
Robert McAffee, RMC 6-22 
Felix Molenda, QMC 


8-29 
Herman Maahs, MMC (AN) 9-14 


Approximate 
Standing 
On List 


ho PhO PO DO Pe 
mm rw Ww 


QO. Ifa retired man was called to active duty and 
during that time was advanced to higher grade, would 
he eventually be retired at the higher grade when again 
placed in retirement? 


A. He would be advanced on the retired list to the 
highest grade or rating in which he served satisfactorily 
on active duty. 


Q. Does a man’s good conduct record in another 
branch of the Armed Forces count toward the privilege 
of wearing gold marks in the Coast Guard? 


A. Excerpts from Article 9-80 Uniform Regula- 
tions: Gold Lace Service Stripes—Enlisted personnel 
shall wear gold lace service stripes on blue uniforms if 
they hold three consecutive Coast Guard Good Conduct 
Medals or have twelve years continous active duty im 
the Coast Guard and/or Coast Guard Reserve during 
which time records have been maintained with marks 
and qualifications equivalent to those necessary for ree 


LIEUT. COMMANDER Jonas Hagglove 
recently took command of the Cutter SUN- 
DEW, operating in the Great Lakes. Com- 
mander Hagglove has been decorated with 
the Silver Star, the Purple Heart and a 
Navy Unit Commendation with two stars. 
He has many campaign and service medals. 
Born in Sweden, he attended nautical school 
in that country, then sailed in both the 
Swedish and American Merchant Marines. 
He enlisted in the Coast Guard in 1922. 
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ceipt of Coast Guard Good Conduct Medals, provided 
that in no case shall a man with less than twelve years’ 
continuous active duty in the Coast Guard and/or 
Coast Guard Reserve be entitled to wear the gold lace 
service stripes... . In the case of enlisted personnel who 
served in the former Lighthouse Service, gold lace ser- 
vice stripes may be worn for the period so served if 
such entire period of service has been of an exemplary 
nature and during which no disciplinary action had 
been taken against the person concerned. 


Q. When does the next class commence at Aviation 
Machinist’s Mate School? And how long ts the course? 


A. The next class in Aviation Machinist's Mate 
School, Elizabeth City, N. C., will commence in Feb- 
ruary, 1951. The course is 20 weeks in length and 
classes convene every 20 weeks. 


Q. Is it possible for Coast Guard Hospitalmen to 
attend advanced Medical or Dental Schools of the 
Army or Air Force? 


A. Coast Guard Hospitalmen are being assigned 
to Navy advanced schools for further training as Hos- 
pitalmen or Dental Technicians. If a particular medi- 
cal or dental school of the Army or Air Force is desired 
and the need for that training by the service can be 
justified, it is possible to obtain a quota and assign 
personnel. 


...iS So quick and easy to buy 
... pleases everyone on your list 
AND... gives itself all over again 
twelve months of the year? 


ABOUT PERSONNEL 

OAST GUARD HEADQUARTERS is now is- 

suing orders recalling a limited number of Reserve 
officers to extended active duty. Recalls are limited to 
officers of the rank of Lieutenant and below who are 
not over 35 years of age and who have signified willing- 
ness for active duty. 

Officers in the above category who desire recall to 
extended active duty and who have not yet submitted 
an application to the Commandant should do so as 
soon as possible. Headquarters will consider all such 
applications for recall at a later date. 

Details about expansion of the Coast Guard will 
likely be made public in the near future. It is a fore- 
gone conclusion that the recruiting program will have 
to be stepped up in order to obtain personnel for the 
increased duties that now confront the Coast Guard. 
Fortunately, nearly all recruiting stations have long 
lists of names of applicants who have sought to enlist 
but could not be accepted because of budgetary limita- 
tions. The recruiting gates are likely to be swung open 
but recruiting personnel may be instructed to screen all 
applicants carefully, with an eye towards obtaining 
personnel capable of assuming a fair share of responsi- 
bility. 

The enlarged program bodes well for those petty 
officers who are still awaiting restoration of their former 
C.P.O. ratings. Restoration of these ratings will al- 
most certainly be speeded up, with the result that the 
bottleneck that has existed in many rates since 1946 
will be broken. 


U.5.COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE 


Do Your Christmas Shopping the Coast Guard Way! GIVE U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE 
To Friends and Relatives. Send Only $2.50 To Publishing Headquarters, 215 West St., Annapolis, Md. 
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FATHER MOTHER 


yoOU KNOW WHAT THEY WANT! Those 

good folks back home want the only Christmas 
gift that will keep them in close touch with you—the 
U. §. Coast Guard Magazine! 


Those folks back home want to hear about you 
and your outfit at Christmas but they also want to 
hear from you all through the year. So what better 
Christmas gift than the U. S. Coast Guard Magazine 
can you think of? 


Give the folks back home a Christmas gift sub- 
scription to your Magazine and let them be reminded 
of you every month throughout the year. Don't let 
the Christmas spirit die at midnight, December 25! 
Give the one gift that will last throughout the year and 
will be as personal as a letter to the folks. 


You'll have no Christmas shopping problem this 
year if you just purchase the one gift that you alone 
can give. And will the folks be grateful? Just ask 
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GRANDMA 


BROTHER SISTER 


them? Just ask those folks who received a subscription 
as a Christmas gift last year! Yea, just ask them—and 
watch them smile with pleasure. 


Before you forget it. place a money order or check 
in an envelope and let us know to whom you want 
the Magazine sent. 


Whether you serve afloat, ashore or in the air, do 
your Christmas shopp:ng early. Today is not too early 
to send in your subscription payment. We will start 
delivery with the December or January edition, as di- 
rected by you. In either case we'll schedule delivery 
for the Christmas season. 


Yes, before you sail on that next patrol—before 
you let something else chase the idea from your mind, 
purchase a Christmas gift subscription for the friends 
and loved ones back home. 


Send $2.50 to U. S. Coast Guard Magazine, 215 
West Street, Annapolis, Maryland. 
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NO SNOW, NO SLEIGH, no reindeer, but 
Santa Clauss always gets to his (her) des- 
tination. 
1949—embarks on her merry task of bring- 


Here Santa—Miss New Jersey of 


ing cheer to lonely Coast Guardsmen. 


A TRIM AND BEAUTIFUL 


by Donald Clement & 
Roger Smith 


What Kind Of 
ro This Yar? 


A Tale That May Inspire 
Plans For The Appre 


VAST MAJORITY of Coast 

Guardsmen will spend Christ- 
mas at sea, as many have in the past. 
Still others will spend the yuletide 
season on the many out-of-the-way 
stations from Greenland to Florida, 
from Alaska to the shores of South- 
ern California, in the Atlantic and 
the Pacific, far from the joyous 


inta Claus greets the crew of SCOTLAND lightship as part 


of holiday ceremonies aimed at bringing cheer and good will to Coast Guardsmen on duty 


at lonely outposts. 
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yaching Yule Season 


laughter of happy people gathered 
about the family Christmas tree. 

When the staff of the Newark, 
ye Star-Ledger was confronted, 
a year ago, with the question of who 
were the lonliest men at Christmas 
time, their answer was the men on 
board the many Coast Guard light- 
ships stationed along the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts and on the Great 
Lakes. The promotional department 
of the Star-Ledger got to work on 
an idea. They wanted to make sure 
that at least some of these lonely 
weren't forgotten, 
Christmas time. 


sailors come 


Through the efforts of Mr. John 
McDowell, staff member of the 
Star-Ledger, the stage was set for a 
real old-fashioned party that would 
ring with glad tidings of the Christ 
mas season the kind the men used 
to know when they were back home. 

After some preliminary negotia- 
tions and planning, the Coast Guard 
Cutter Mariposa cast off from the 
Coast Guard Base at St. George, 
Staten Island, loaded with Santa 
Claus, a party of entertainers, pho- 
tographers and reporters—all bound 
for Scotland Lightship off Sandy 
Hook for a day of surprise and fun. 

First in the boat was Santa Claus 
—nee Miss New Jersey of 1949. 
Her name is Betty Jane Crowley of 
Green Bank, New Jersey finalist 
in the Miss America contest at At- 
lantic City last summer. With the 
small Christmas tree over her shoul- 
der, she climbed down the Jacob's 
ladder. Her smile and personality 
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was to give life to the party and 
happiness to the men on 
Scotland. 


eleven 


Along with Santa came the mem- 
bers of the Myra Witt Dancing 
School of Irvington, New Jersey. 
And then, the Army Special Services 
Entertainment Fort 


Dix, New 


Group from 


Jersey. 


A short ride through the rolling 
them alongside the 
painted red with big, 
white letters spelling out Scot 
the name of the banks and 
reefs that it warns ships away from 
All then, with fifty 
pounds of food, cider, and 


sea brought 
lightship; 
land 
aboard over 
nuts 
candy and more Christmas spirit 
than could be counted or weighed. 


Shortly afterwards, the crew 
members gathered around Santa as 
she stood the small tree up in the 
wardroom. Then, forgetting they 
were away from home for the mo 
ment, they merrily began decking it 
with bulbs and ornaments. “‘T re 
member doing this last year,” said 
Fred Menge of Elmhurst, New Jer 
sey, as he flung snow crystals on the 
branches ‘at home.” 

Miss New Jersey reached high up 
and placed the star on the top of the 
tree. As she stepped back a hush 
fell over the group in the room. 
With the rise and fall of the ship 
on the 


swells, the tree seemed to 


come to life. It ssemed to breathe. 
It was as thovgh it was living for 
the crew and the ship. 


' 
broke out 


White 


ones | 


Smiles and 
then. ‘I'm dreaming of a 
Christmas the 
used to know " echoed along the 
lower decks as they trouped off to 


laughter 


just like 


the buffet lunch being served on the 
mess deck. 


around the cold cuts, 


and 


Clustered 
men 

Wis 

New 


Virginia 


candy 
from Massachusetts. Florida, 
consin, Ohio, Pennsy!vania, 
Jersey, New York, West 
and Nebraska. 


cider, nuts were 


After lunch, the show 
It was a mixed variety affair with 
Corporal Vito Rossi doing honors 
as M.C. 


laughter, food and flash bulbs pop- 


went on 


After three hours of fun, 
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ping, it was time to leave time 
to say Merry Christmas and Happy 
New Year. 

That isn’t the end, though. 
Christmas will continue to roll 
around each year and the men on 
Scotland Lightship will continue to 


bien 


WHEN SANTA CLAUS VISITED Coast Guard children last Christmas he promised to 
return again if all the kiddies were good throughout the year. 


our Coast Guard children have been exceedingly 


will soon be duplicating the above scenes. 


Bailey and Eddy Stringham and (front) 
Jones. 


daughters of Henry Vega, MM2. 


At top Santa talks with 
Jeannette Sanuy, Charles Lawhorn and Bobby 
In lower photo Santa chats merrily with Patricia 


will many 
Guard and other 


be lonely each 
men of the Coast 
services in the close-at 
and the far-flung out-posts all over 
the world. 

What sort of Christmas will this 


year is 


hand stations 


one be for these men? 


According to all reports, 
well behaved and we know that Santa 


(back row) Ronald 


Vega and Virginia Vega, twin 
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T DAYBREAK of June 4, 1947, the 10,000-ton Canadian 

ore carrier Emperor ran aground on Canoe Rocks, near Isle 
Royale in Lake Superior, with a loss of twelve crew members, 
including Captain Eldon Walkinshaw. The Emperor was on a 
routine trip carrying 9,000 tons of iron ore destined for a Canadian 
port when she hit, broke in two and sank in 64 feet of water in 
a matter of minutes. The fact that twenty-one members of the 
crew were rescued by the Coast Guard Cutter Kimball, which 
fortunately was standing nearby and picked. up the radio-telephone 
signal of distress, lightens the weight of the disaster and it focuses 
attention on the importance of the work that the Aids to Navi- 
gation section of the U. S. Coast Guard is doing to mark channels 
and protect shippers using the vast network of inland waterways 
of the United States. 

A study of the events leading up to the wreck shed no light 
on the cause except to indicate that the vessel was unaccountably 
off course and may have mistaken the minor light on Blakes Point 
for the main light at Passage Island, although this is not too likely 
since the course lay in Lake Superior channels which are the most 
densely trafficked marine lanes in the world, and the Captain was 
a man of 40 years’ experience. 

The waterways of the St. Marys and the St. Clair-Detroit 
rivers are busy indeed. The Corps of Engineers reports for the 
year 1949 the passage of 22,157 vessels through Sault Ste. Marie, 


DUPLEX 200-mm electric Marine Beacon 
with the upper half opened to show the four- 


position lamp changer. 


LIGHTING THE INLAND ‘WATERWAYS 


By COMMANDER R. M. FREEMAN 


cafrying a registered tonnage of 76,717,759, a total of 113,009 
passengers and 96,187,924 short tons of freight. The cargoes in- 
cluded a variety of products such as iron ore, lumber, grain, cop- 
per, zinc, coal, petroleum products, stone and manufactured iron 
and steel. 

But to get back to the Coast Guard and its work in marking 
waterways. 
rocks lying to the northwest of Blakes Point. Some of the rocks 
are two feet under water, with others only a few inches, and 
withall, a marine hazard of the first order. Vessels rounding the 
Rocks shift their course and pass between Passage Island and 
Blakes Island, both of which were marked, at that time, by white 
navigation lights. If it can be accepted that the lights might be 
misread, then the solution was an obvious one of changing the 
identity of either one or both in some way, and that was not an 


Canoe Rocks is a formation of submerged jagged 


easy task in a system that attempts to maintain uniformity and 
simplicity. 

The problem was solved, and with what degree of perfection 
can be understood best by describing the new installation. The 
light on Blakes Point was selected to be changed because of its stra- 
tegic location and the fact that it was a minor light while the light 
on Passage Island was to remain ‘“‘as is."” In order to preclude any 
possibility of future errors a unique system of red and white lights 
was worked out by using two standard railroad signal lanterns 
with red lenses, one, a standby for the other placed on either side 
of and below a 200-mm drum type lantern having a white lens 
normally visible around the horizon. The signal light is directed 
and focuses so that it blanks Canoe Rocks from one extreme 
end to the other with a red light beam. 

In front of the white lantern a 15 deg. blanking plate is placed 
on the side toward the Rocks, over the fan shaped area covered 
by the red signal light so that from a point at the lower end of the 
Rocks until a vessel passes safely beyond the north and past the 
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danger area the white light is blanked out and only the red beam 
from the range light is visible. The interpretation of the signal 
is simple. A boat passing through the channel to the west of 
Canoe Rocks picks up the white light from Blakes Point and con- 
tinues to navigate on course until this light is displaced by the 
red beam of light; continues on course through the red sector that 
indicates both the end limits of the Rocks, when the white light 
is again picked up; then navigates a course to southeast and passes 
between Passage Island and Blakes Point. Passage Island light 
cannot be picked up and mistaken for Blakes Point because only 
at Blakes Point is the white light blanked out and displaced by a 
red beam, and only at that point can the signal change from white 
to red and then back to white. 


Being satisfied that this placement and arrangement of lights 


was both simple and adequate, the next problem was one of re- 
liability. Lamps do burn out and circuits sometimes become dis- 
rupted. Lamps presented no difficulties with the red signal lights 
because with two lights in place only one is in use and should 
something happen to it a lamp-failure relay drops in to energize 
the other standby light. The lights are on intermittent group- 
flashing operation, being set for 0.5 second flash, | second eclipse, 
then another 0.5 second flash and an 8 second eclipse, with the 
cycle repeating every ten seconds. Since there may be a possibility 
of the flashes stopping on center and failing to start again these 
lights burn continuously during the season. The white drum lan- 
tern in the center, having no standby unit to drop in, is fitted 
with a four position lamp changer and when a lamp fails the next 
lamp shifts into operating position automatically. This is timed 
for simultaneous flashing with the signal lamps. The signal lan- 
terns are fitted with 10 volt, 880 candlepower lamps that throw 
a visible red beam for ten miles. The drum lantern lamps are 12 
volt, but only 110 candlepower. Power for both types is supplied 
by a group of Eveready ‘‘Air Cell’’ batteries made up of 5 T-2600 
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batteries connected in seriec with six of 
these groups connected in multiple. This 
single set is easily capable of delivering 3000 
The batteries are 
put in place in the very early spring and 
usually require no attention other than ob- 
the Coast Guard cutter servi- 
cing Aids in that area. There is no record of 
any failure over the several years that the 


ampere-hours or more. 


servation by 


batteries connected in series with six of 


marker lanterns and batteries. 


Another example of engineering ingenuity 
is the light arrangement used on Pilot Is- 
located in the upper of Lake 
Munuscong in the St. Marys River. In this 
arrangement two stationary lanterns are used 


land end 


to direct vessels around a curve in the river 
as well as to provide a range visible to a 
vessel pilot over the stern after passing the 
lights. At this location there are two sets 
of lights, Rear, 
each consisting of two range lanterns, one 


designated as Front and 
over the other, mounted at the top of steel 
The front tower is erected 
the Island, 
anda section at the top of the tower is 
encased in rectangular panels, painted white, 
to serve as a Day Mark. A distance of 1885 
feet separates the front tower from its “‘rear’”’ 
counter-part. 


skeleton towers. 
on a concrete sub-structure on 


The Front Range provides a white light 
of 20,000 beam candle power, using a 10 
lamp and lens. A 
to operate | second On and 1 
continuously 


volt, 25 clear 
flasher set 
second Eclipse, 


Aid's published characteristic. 


watt 


provides the 
The lanterns 
are installed in duplicate, one above the 
other. The top lantern of the set usually 
is in operation; the bottom lantern is an 
emergency one that turns on automatically 
in the event of lamp failure in the upper 
The lanterns are focused over a 
40 degree beam spread and set so that the 
edge of the beam is on the navigation range 
line and the other edge 40 degrees to the 
right of the range line. Sun relays control 
the lighted period, so that the aid is turned 
on only when atmospheric conditions re- 
that it 
averages about 14 hours on and 10 hours 


element. 


quire and the log record shows 
Power to 
operate the light is provided by four T- 
2600 “Air Cell’’ batteries 
series, with three such groups paralleled to 
provide 1500 ampere-hours at 10 
Batteries are renewed at two months inter- 
vals and require no servicing or other at- 
tention during the operating period. 


off during a 24 hour period. 


connected in 


volts. 


The Rear Light is a duplicate of the 
Front one excepting, (1) it is fixed rather 
than flashing; (2) the rear tower is erected 
on a crib in Lake Munuscong. Being a fixed 
or constantly lighted aid the battery group 
must be ample for 2500 ampere-hours dur- 
ing the two-month period so that four T- 
2600's are conected in series with five of 
these groups paralleled. The batteries at 
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both locations are housed in steel tank houses 
built into the towers, suitably ventilated to 
allow the passage of air which is essential 
to the operation of “Air Cell’ batteries. 


Vessels entering the channel navigate to 
a point at which the two lights are about 





CLOSE-UP OF BLAKE POINT signal 
tower showing the two standard railroad 
signal 


lanterns and the duplex drum type 


lantern, 


in line astern; at that point a turn is made 
to head into the upbound channel lying 
between Neebish Island and St. Joseph's 
Island, keeping the two lights in line, still 
over his stern. 


located at 
Detroit 


The light 
South, in the 
somewhat unique in 
The type 
duplex, one over the other, on top of a 


Fighting Island 
River, 


its practical 


likewise, is 
aspects. 
drum lanterns are mounted in 
steel skeleton tower providing a focal plane 
height of 35 feet above low water datum. 
The 
fluted on the inside, leaving a sector of about 
140 
power concentrated beam approximately 6 


200-mm drum type red lenses are 


14 degrees unfluted so that a candle- 


degrees in width shows through this sector 
while 


is shown around the remainder of 


a light of 10 candlepower brillance 
the lens 
volts. 0.7 


perimeter. The lamps are 6.2 


amperes, connected to a flasher timer for a 
).5 second Flash and a 2 seconds Eclipse. 
A 4-lamp automatic lamp changer mounted 
inside each directional drum lens provides 


standby service in event of lamp failure. 


The ‘hot’ is di- 
rected toward Mamajuda light and the other 
Livingston Channel, 
There can be 


made by vessels entering the passage because 


spot of one lantern 


toward Upper En- 


trance Light. no mistakes 
the dim light serves as a passing light while 
the brilliant sector is a positive signal that 
the channel is being navigated properly. 


The 
different 


battery this location is 
others. Two T-2600 
“Air Cell’’ batteries ate 
with six of these sets 


connected in multiple to supply the power 


group at 
from the 
T-1600 


in series, 


and one 
connected 
for both of the lanterns. The batteries are 
changed only once a year. 


These installations are but examples of 
some of the more prominent lights in the 
overall system of some 600 fixed lighted 
aids to navigation that have been installed, 
serviced and kept in operation by the Nigth 
Coast Guard District. They, together with 
some 400 lighted buoys and some 200 light- 
houses make up the Aids to Navigation 
service that permits the high traffic density 
found in the of the 
Great Lakes Lawrence River 
waterways. 


“iron ore channels” 


and the St. 


The present use of specially engineered 
“Air Cell’’ 


lanterns and batteries is, of 


course. modern but it would be misleading 


to say that the program is one of ‘‘moderni- 
zation,’ because the marking of shipping 
channels always has been conspicuous for 
its adequacy, ingenuity and high degree of 
practical engineering. Until the advent of 
the ‘Air Cell’’ battery, minor illuminated 
Aids to Navigation were lighted by acety- 
lene, oil or storage batteries, many of which 
are in existence today. They doubtless carry 
nostalgic memories along with bitter experi- 
ence of servicing difficulties and the rigors 
of the Keeper's life that is devoted to the 
single duty of keeping the light burning 
amid the tragedies and hardships of bitter 
winter mountains of ice, cold 
winds and rough waters. 


weather, 
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Clemens F. Knox: 


A MODERN 
DANIEL BOONE ~ 


LD DAN’L BOONE himself probably never 

wielded a trustier long-barreled hunting rifle nor a 
truer aim than does a modern-day Coast Guard Gun- 
ner’s Mate. 

Chief Clemens F. Knox who, a short while ago, 
was transferred from Eleventh District Headquarters 
at Long Beach, Calif., to the Fourteenth District, 
Honolulu, has a pair of rifles that would do credit to 
any 18th Century woodsman trying to build a home 
out of wilderness while fighting off hostile Indians, or 
a Northern soldier blasting away at Confederates dur- 
ing the Civil War. But more than just collecting the 
old firearms, he knows how to use them, and expertly, 
too. 

The Coast Guard veteran of 20 years says that he 
has been interested in guns and shooting nearly all his 
life, and exhibits rafts of medals, won principally for 
his pistol shooting, to prove it. His interest in guns 
led him to those of Early America about two years ago, 
and shortly after he joined the Long Beach chapter of 
the California Muzzle Loaders Club. Ever since he’s 
been ramming the powder and shot home, and blasting 
away at targets in contests between the local Muzzle 
Loaders clubs. Soon, however, he plans to do some 
real big game hunting with his antique firearms. 

For being over a century in age, the Chief's old 
rifles are in marvelous mechanical condition. The curly 
maple stock on his Early American hunting rifle is as 
beautiful now as it was back in 1790; the steel and 
mechanism of the old rifle was never in better shape. 

Originally, the Early American hunting rifle was 
a flintlock, but has since been converted to the more 
efficient cap and ball firing method, where an explosive 
cap, rather than flint, ignites the heavily grained black 
powder. The four and a half foot barrel is topped off 
by a modern innovation, the peep sight, which might 
even convince some that the rifle is being fired with 
greater accuracy these days than it was when in use by 
the nation’s early woodsmen. 

In keeping with traditions of old, Chief Knox in- 
geniously molds his own dangerous-looking lead balls 
to be fired by his weapons. It’s an exacting job, for 
to have any accuracy at all, the balls must be perfect 
in shape and size. 

Something which may be surprising is the fact 
all his old weapons have rifling, much like our modern- 
day firearms. 

The Chief's curly mapled deer and hunting rifle 
has the smallest bore of any of his muzzle loading 
weapons, being a 38-caliber. That it’s accurate is un- 
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CHIEF KNOX DISPLAYS HIS early American firearms. The 
rifle on the left is his 45-caliber Civil War musket. The one on 
the right is an early American rifle. In his right hand the Chief 
holds an 1843 dueling pistol. 


deniable after seeing small targets with the bullseye 
area well peppered from distances of 50 and 100 yards. 

Favorite rifle of the Coast Guard Gunner’s Mate 
is his 45-caliber 1863 Springfield, which was used by 
Northern soldiers during the nation’s Civil War. But 
since that time a special sleeve has been placed in the 
barrel, reducing it to a 45-caliber size, while in active 
use during the War it was a 58-caliber weapon! Peer- 
ing down the gaping barrel of a musket such as this 
was probably not found too enjoyable by Confederate 
soldiers. 

Chief Knox says that the effective range of the 
Civil War Springfield was around 500 yards. 

Once, while on the Long Beach Muzzle Loaders’ 
firing range, he inadvertantly dumped in a double 
charge of black powder, 120 grains, a large charge in 
anybody's book. After the ball and powder is rammed 
home, it’s impossible to shake it out, so tightly is it 
packed. The only thing left to do was to fire the 
power-packed rifle. Chief Knox prepared himself for 
the explosion and pulled the trigger. Fire and smoke 
roared out of the muzzle, and the Chief went rolling. 
No damage was done, however, to the rifle or the man 
behind it. 
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Since down through the years the Chief’s 117 
shooting medals were won primarily for his accuracy 
with pistols, it's only fitting that he have a well dated, 
ball firing pistol. The 42-caliber wicked-looking duel- 
ing pistol he proudly owns, would look right at home 
stuffed in the belt of some pirate. He’s currently in the 
midst of making a 45-caliber dueling pistol to closely 
resemble the original 107-year-old weapon. 


Chief Knox, an extremely versatile man in his 
well-equipped workshop, has made ramrods, gun 
stands, trigger guards, and many other replacement 
parts for his old weapons. 


“‘Soogey water,’’ the seaman’s old standby, is used 
by Knox after each firing for cleaning the bore of the 
guns, and intelligent application of oil keeps them in 
excellent condition. 


But it seems that firing old guns isn't his only 
avocation, though his foremost. He recently completed 
construction on a 27-inch hydroplane speedboat, equip 
ped with a powerful little one-cylinder engine capable 
of developing one and a half horsepower while run 
ning at 18,000 r.p.m.’s. He's never turned the boat 
loose yet, but guarantees that she'll do around 100 
knots. 


Unless he has just acquired something new, his 
other hobbies consist of constructing finely machined 
steam, air, and flame engines—which might lead to a 
full story on that alone—and fishing. 


50 Years of Leadership 


in Marine Navigation Aids! 


The Submarine Signal Di- 
vision of the Raytheon Manu- 
facturing Company has been 
the leader in marine elec- 
tronics for half a century. 

Pioneer in underwater sig- 
nalling and sound detection, 
it built the first practical echo 
depth sounder and disclosed 
the world’s first complete 
radar system. 

This leadership manifests 
itself in constant improve- 
ments in design and advanced 
methods of manufacture to 
insure quality production at 
all times. Seafaring men every- 
where can depend upon the 
continued reliability of Sub- 
marine Signal equipment, 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 

tTrademark of the Raytheon Manufac- 
turing Company denoting its commercial 
search radar. 


Mariners Pathfinder Radar t 


SUBMARINE SIGNAL DIVISION 
RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING CO. 
DEPT. 6460-W, WALTHAM 54, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Proved in Marine service 
for many years. A cleaner 
for every type of tube or 
pipe on ship or ashore. Air, 
steam, water or electrically- 
driven. Available for every 
size tube. 


Now WILSON-DUDGEON 
TUBE EXPANDERS 


For re-rolling old tubes or 
installing new ones. Preci- 
sion manufactured, these 
tube expanders insure firm 
seating, easy rolling. All 
sizes, in flaring and non- 
flaring types, available. 
THOMAS C. WILSON, INC. 


21-11 44th Ave. 
Long Island City 1, New York 


ILSON 


pect i 
Dypondleble Joie Yince 117 


Long experience in the special field of aviation 
ignition is one of the notable reasons for 
the dependability of 86 Spark Plugs. 
Their high quality has led to their 
present widespread use in all types 

of aircraft the world over. Whether 

for reciprocating or jet engines, 

— you may avail yourself of 

our experience by discussing 

your particular needs 

with 8% engineers. 


Oli 


| 


BG Spark Piug 
for jets 


ANN he 


BG Spark Plug 
for reciprocating 
engines. 


+. FOR AIRCRAFT ENGINES 
_ AIRCRAFT SPARK PLUGS 
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POWER TO ARREST MARITIME LAW 
VIOLATORS OUTLINED BY C. G. OFFICER 


By LT. COMMANDER FREDERICK K. ARZT 


HILE DEALING with statutes having a criminal aspect it 

is important to emphasize that it is only in rare cases that 
Coast Guard personnel should arrest the offender. However be- 
cause an occasion might arise where a Coast Guard officer would 
be required to arrest, it is of importance that such officer be fully 
aware of all the legal implications and responsibilities attendant 
upon the arrest of an individual. 


Essentials of legal arrest are: 


authority to make an arrest on the part of the 
officer or person making it; 

intention to arrest; and 

knowledge on the part of the subject, either 
through communication, or from circumstances, 
of the authority and intention to arest. 


To avoid a possible suit in personam for false arrest, the ar- 
resting Coast Guard officer must observe with particularity all of 
the foregoing essentials. The fact that he is a Coast Guard officer 
clothed with statutory authority to arrest under certain circum- 
stances will not be a defense to an action against him personally 
for false arrest if he exceeds his authority. Grounds for a suit for 
false arrest will lie if the person arrested is detained for any period 
of time against his will by an arresting officer who exceeded or 
mistook his authority. 


An arrest is the taking into official custody the person of an 
aceused to answer a criminal complaint. Legally an accused person 
is innocent until he is proven guilty beyond a reasonable doubt to 
the satisfaction of a judge or jury. Therefore, the arrest is not 
considered in any sense as a punishment and should not be any 
mote oppressive than is absolutely necessary. An arrest need not 
be accompanied by the laying on of hands or other physical vio- 
lence. All that is necessary is that the person be ordered into 
arrest. The person ordered into arrest must understand that it is 
an order and not a mere invitation to accompany the Coast Guard 
Officer. which invitation he can accept or decline as he may be dis- 
posed. He should also be informed that the arresting officer is an 
officer of the Coast Guard authorized by statute to make an arrest, 
as well as the cause of the arrest. 


After a person has been ordered into arrest and he refuses to 
comply with such order a Coast Guard officer may use whatever 
reasonable and necessary force is required to make the person 
ordered into arrest comply with the order. 


A Coast Guard officer should always protect himself from at- 
tacks by criminals whom it is his duty to arrest and he should 
always bear the means of protecting himself. The laws of self de- 
fense apply as much in favor of the officer as anyone else. It is 
his duty to himself and his government to protect himself. 


Except in cases involving murder or other capital crime, a 
Coast Guard officer should not shoot a person merely to prevent 
his escape from the scene of the crime, in order to arrest him. 
(Under the law he is innocent until proven guilty). Under many 
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state laws, an officer may use ‘‘all necessary force’’ to arrest a 
felon, but when a person is killed there is a lot of explaining to 
be done. After a prima facie case is made out by the prosecution 
showing that the Coast Guard officer killed John Doe. the officer 
gets a chance to prove that he used only necessary and reasonable 
f~ece in attempting to make an arrest of the person who had not 
been proven guilty. Sometimes and at some places, it is difficult 
to show that it was necessary and reasonable to shoot and kill 


John Doe. 


At this juncture it should be pointed out that law enforce- 
ment officers of the Coast Guard, either in uniform or civilian 
clothes, are authorized to carry firearms for their protection in the 
performance of their official duties. This authority to bear firearms 
carries with it the right to use them, when necessary, in carrying 
out official duties. Such authority is not to be construed as auth- 
orizing law enforcement officers of the Coast Guard to use such 
firearms for other than strictly defensive purposes. The mere fact 
that a Coast Guard officer is authorized to enforce certain Federal 
statutes is no protection for such officer if he uses the firearms is 
sued to him for an offensive purpose. 


Arrests may be with or without warrant or process. An arrest 
under a warrant or process by a Coast Guard officer is authorized 
under most of the statutes cited herein. Such an arrest is made 
after a Coast Guard officer has received information that a viola- 
tion of one of such statutes has occurred out of his presence! This 
type of case requires the Coast Guard officer to appear before a 
U. S. Commissioner (or other officer empowered to commit persons 
charged with an offense against the United States) and present a 
complaint. A complaint is a written statement of the essential 
facts constituting the offense charged. If the commissioner or 
other officer is satisfied from the information submitted that there 
is probable cause to believe an offense has been committed, and 
that the person named in the complaint committed it, he will is- 
sue a warrant of arrest. The serving of warrants of arrest is one 
of the general duties of United States Marshals and their deputies; 
and, unless the statute specifically authorizes them to do so, Coast 
Guard officers may not arrest with a warrant. 


If a warrant is issued in those cases where a Coast Guard 
officer is authorized to arrest with process, he may make such ar- 
rest whenever the opportunity presents itself—any part of the 
night or day. 


Arrest under a warrant or process by a Coast Guard officer 
will be the exception rather than the rule. The important point 
to be borne in mind with respect to violations of the provisions 
of 4 U.S.C. 526n, 33 U.S.C. 436, and 33 U.S.C. 411, 412, 
which occur out of the presence of the Coast Guard officer, is that 
these statutes require the officer to secure a warrant of arrest before 
taking any action looking to the apprehension of the offender. 


A Coast Guard officer may arrest, without warrant, for mis- 
demeanors committed in his presence whenever the statutory law 
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charges him with such authority, or when the misdemeanor tends 
to breach the peace. He may always arrest for a felony committed 
in his presence. With respect to felonies committed in the past 
a Coast Guard officer should proceed with extreme caution. Many 
of the states have laws which require the procurement of a war- 
rant in such cases if there is sufficient time to do so. However, if 
a Coast Guard officer has probable cause to believe that a certain 
individual has committed a felony in the past and such felon will 
escape if the arrest is delayed until the procurement of a warrant, 
the arrest without warrant in such a situation would be justified. 
(A felony is defined as ‘‘any offense punishable by death or im- 
prisonment for a term exceeding one year.’’ Any other offense is 
a misdemeanor). 

After making a legal arrest, the arresting officer should take 
whatever statement the arrested person will give voluntarily. 
Taking such statement should not cause any more delay in getting 
the accused before a committal officer than the subject is willing 
to devote to giving the statement. Because of recent Supreme Court 
decisions, when the subject of an arrest willingly devotes time be- 
fore his arraignment to making of statements, his expression of 
willingness to take ‘‘time out’’ for the statement should be shown 
in the statement. 

Since the defendant, after arrest, is in the officer's custody, and 
the defense and court are apt to search the circumstances to deter- 
mine if any compulsion were used, it should be made clear to the 
person arrested by the following statement: ‘“You do not have 
to say anything about this charge against you unless you wish to 
do so voluntarily. If you want to explain or tell about it, I will 
be glad to write down what you say. Anything you say may be 
used in evidence upon the trial of the charges against you. I do 
not wish to hinder you from making any explanation you desire 
nor do I wish to compel you to make any statements against your 
interest.’’ For any statement made to a Coast Guard officer by a 
defendant to be admissible, it must be made without threat, fear, 
or promise of reward or immunity. 

In those cases where the offense is committed on the navigable 
waters of the United States and the offender has been operating 
his own vessel or the vessel property of another, the arresting offi 
cer should bring his prisoner aboard his vessel and, if possible, 
assign one of his crew to bring the vessel which the offender was 
operating into port. If the arresting officer is operating his Coast 
Guard craft by himself, he may, in his discretion, take the craft 
which the offender had been operating in tow or direct the offender 


CAPTAIN C. C. PADEN, right, skipper of the Coast Guard Base 
at Alameda, Calif., brings smiles to the faces of several enlisted 
men by reminding them of the tender steaks awaiting them at a 
recent picnic. Left to right: H. W. Reynolds, MM3, D. F. Henry, 
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to go ahead of the Coast Guard craft into port. An exception to 
this rule may be made in case the offender has passengers aboard 
his craft who can operate the vessel safely back to her moorings 
Under these circumstances, if the passengers had nothing to do with 
the offense committed, the Coast Guard officer may release the craft 
to one of such passengers, with the acquiescence of the operator. 

In all cases where the offender is directed to bring his vessel 
into port, or a Coast Guard officer or enlisted man is placed in 
charge of a vessel, the vessel should be brought into Coast Guard 
moorings for safekeeping. Upon arrival at the Coast Guard moor- 
ings, the arresting officer should notify the duty officer of the ar- 
rest and the fact that the offender's vessel has been brought into 
Coast Guard moorings. The instructions in this paragraph apply 
only in those cases where the owner or operator of the vessel ts 
liable to arrest. They are not to be construed as superseding or 
amending previously issued regulations or instructions as to the 
procedure for making seizures and as to the disposition of vessels 
which have been seized for violations of laws of the United States. 

Quite frequently, Coast Guard officers may arrest a prisoner 
after the normal working day of the U. S. Commissioner and 
none of the other responsible officials will be immediately avail- 
able.. In such cases, the arresting officer should deliver his prisoner 
to the Federal lockup. if one is available, or to the municipal or 
county jail to be held there as a Federal prisoner. The person ar- 
rested should be brought before a committing magistrate without 
any unnecessary delay on the next work day of such magistrate. 

When a hearing is held before the U. S. Commissioner, the 
arresting Coast Guard officer is required to be present. The prisoner 
is brought to this hearing by a United States deputy marshal. I 
most of the cases the Coast Guard officer will be accompanied by 
a representative of the U. S. Attorney's office. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that it is of the highest ime 
portance that the arresting officer, at the time of the arrest, make 
a full and copious report of all the circumstances, together with 
the names of all witnesses, to the U. S. Attorney and the District 
Commander through his immediate commanding officer. 


HE MOST powerful influence for peace today is the 


spiritual force exerted by a strong nation of free peoples 
who have the will to remain free and who are determined 
to assist free men everywhere in protecting their cherished 
freedoms. 


Lieutenant General Albert C. Wedemeyer 





* i & 
Edelmann, EM3, and Captain Paden. The fourth man in 
the group didn’t wait to give his name; he was hungry for those 
steaks. 


SN, C. 
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SEARCH & RESCUE 
LTHOUGH carrying out an 
above-average amount of inter- 
ceptions which involve escorting dis- 
abled aircraft from as far as 500 
miles offshore to landings in the San 
Francisco area, feature rescue news 
this month once again spotlights the 
whirligigs, otherwise known as heli- 
copters. The first incident included 
a flight by LTJG T. J. Hynes to the 
rarallon Islands, 12 miles off the 
Golden Gate, where he hoisted 
aboard an injured Coast Guardsman 
of that unit and transported him to 
the front lawn of the Marine Hos- 
pital in San Francisco where the man 
“a was given emergency treatment for 
S92 a bullet wound in the leg. 





A RUGGED BUNCH are these six CPO's of the cutter CHAUTAUQUA. Left to right: ike 
: > seco . . ‘ta , 
Christopher, RDC, Burns, MMC, Hanson, BMC (standing), Saulsbury, BTC, Hedderich, “ I he aa nd flight, conducted by 
MMC, and Waidelich, MMC. This photo was made by another CPO, Herbert L. Gordon, L I JG Hy nes and HMC L. E. 
ETC, of the Coast Guard Depot, San Francisco. Howe involved a hop to Fresno 
- 
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METCALF BROS. & CO. 45 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Calif., and from there a jump-off in- 
to the Sierra Nevada Mountains to 
pick up the pilot of a Navy F8F 
which had crashed in an isolated 
area. The mountainous terrain pre- 
vented early assistance from ground 
parties, and the survivor was suffer- 
ing 40% burns and numerous lacer- 
ations about his head and body 
causing a great loss of blood. Emer 
gency first aid was given and dress 
ings applied by HMC Howe and an 
Air Force Doctor who had para- 
chuted to the scene. The pilot was 
evacuated by helicopter and taken to 
Fresno where he was transferred to 
a waiting Air Force C-47 and taken 
to the hospital at Alameda, Cal. 
* * * 

PARADES 6 STUFF 

The regular color guard of this 
unit consisting of AO3 V. T. John 
son, BMI F. W. Kelland, SK3 E. 
H. Myer, and YN3 R. A. Sursa have 
been conducting their extra curri 
cular activities on frequent schedule. 
Participating in several civic occa 
sions in San Francisco, their most 
recent appearance was at the 
monies of the opening of the ‘‘Mis 
sion Miracle Mile’ in which they 
carried the colors and led the four 
mile long parade. Also engaged in 
the ceremony were DC2 J. E. Dunn 
and AD2 M. L. Maruskin driving 
a Coast Guard float depicting the 
duties of Search G Rescue units of 
the Bay Area. - On another oc 
casion, the color guard participated 


cere 


in the massed colors presentation on 
the opening game of the San Fran 
cisco 49’'rs professional football club. 
Needless to say, the boys got to see 
a good game even if the 49’rs got 
beat. 
* + 

PERSONALITIES 

AD2 L. R. Stevens passing out 
cigars on the birth of his daughter 
-- - “Smokey” Kelland also passing 
out cigars, but not for the same rea 
son; he made BM1 AL2 Bartle 
son celebrating his advancement 
Long, tall thin AD3 R. J. Guaglia 
none off to the Alaskan wilderness 
for air detachment duty Oey 
LE. M. Kirchner, my law partner, 
transferred to Ice Patrol Aircraft at 
Elizabeth City CRELE' EC. 
Brichta would like to know the pre 
sent whereabouts of ex-RM1 Dean 
©. Bernstein; anyone knowing his 
address can contact Mr. Brichta at 
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this unit AL1 E. A. Coker re 
tired and recalled to active duty on 
days came 


successive close, 


Ed). 


(you 


SPORTS 

Keeping in shape for the next 
12th CG District Golf Tournament, 
Air Station personnel are currently 
engaged in a match play tournament 
amongst themselves. With the scenes 
the individual, 
matches and dates of play open, the 
figures to last 
Winner and champion of 


of action up to 


contest Over two 
months. 
the Air Station will receive a prize 
efforts. 


by R. R. Spencer, YNC 


for his 





Christmas Bells 


ts Christmas bells. thru coming 


years 
We hear in your glad sending, 
The message still of peace. good will, 


All jarring discords blending! 


Ch, tells of God! ring on our souls 
To grander action serving, 
“Ef all our days are Christmas days 


Of loving and of serving. 











Secretary Snyder 
Visits C. G. Academy 


HE U. S. Coast Guard Academy 
was host to Secretary of the Trea 
sury John W. Snyder on Saturday, 
October 14, 1n 
Academy's 

Day. The 
panied by 

O Neill 
Guard. 


observance of the 
! ¢ ‘ - , 

annual Secretary s 

Secretary was accom 


Vice Admiral Merlin 
Commandant of the Coast 


The official party arrived at near 
by Groton 10 a.m. and 
proceeded directly to the Academy. 
Upon arrival the Secretary was re 


airport at 


ceived by the usual military honors 
accorded a cabinet officer after which 
he reviewed the Corps of Cadets in 
a colorful parade on the Academy 
grounds, 


Events of the day included an in- 
spection of the grounds and facilities, 
luncheon the Corps in the 
mess hall, attendance at the 
Academy-Wesleyan University foot- 
ball game (won by the Academy, 
21-14), and conferences with Acas 
demy facuity members and Cadet 
class officers. In addition, Secretary 
Snyder spoke briefly over the na- 
(NBC network pro- 
gram which originates weekly from 
New London and features the Acae 
demy Band. 


with 
( adet 


tional radio 





" PEOPLE WE 
Lawver 


The 
Ser 





“HE CAN ALWAYS QUOTE 
SELDOM KNOWS 





HIS “RIGHTS” BuT 
HIS DUTIES OR OBLIGATIONS. 


CAN DO WITHOUT " 


is not a member 


THEY CANT DO THAT To 
ME — IM GOING To 
HOLD OUT FOR A 


Cd GU Fone 
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The Bell That Calls To Worship 


Siew UNITED STATES Coast Guard Receiving 

Center, Cape May, New Jersey, has for several 
years been the ‘“‘boot camp” of the Coast Guard. 
Here, thousonds of men are introduced to the Coast 
Guard and receive basic training for their military 
careers. The church and religion play an important 
role in this program, their responsibility being re- 
ligious leadership and character guidance. In this 
program, Divine Services have been one of the chief 
Divine Services are attended volun- 
tarily and attended well, with more than fifty- 
percent of the total personnel present at services 
each week. 


contributions. 


Much of the success of these services can be attributed to 
the reverent mood for worship established by an appropriate 


and unique ceremony on Sunday mornings. 
consists of a general prayer for all hands by the Chaplain, 
the raising of the Church Pennant, 
tolling of the large bell. 


the safety of harbors. 








The ceremony 


“Church Call,’’ and 


There is an interesting symbolism attached to the use of this bell, a symbolism 
recognized by most men. Years ago, such bells were used at Lighthouses and Light 
Stations to guide ships away from rocks and shoals, and also to mark the way to 
This thousand-pound bell, cast in 1892, was used by the 
U. S. Lighthouse Establishment - 
Guard. For years it served as a guide to ships 


- an organization now incorporated in the Coast 
and now its clear and demanding 


tone leads men into the safety and comfort of the House of God. This ‘‘Bell of the 
Sea’’ now serves as ‘‘A Bell of the Church.” 

“How sweet on a clear, Sabbath morning, 

To list to the clear ringing bell; 

Its tones so sweetly are calling, 

O come to the church in the vale.” 


by Chaplain James Snelbaker 


| 








Class Graduates In 
Aviation Electronics 


HE AVIATION Electronicsman 

School at the Aircraft Repair 
and Supply Base, Elizabeth City, 
N. C., recently graduated its Seventh 
Class of the current year. Eleven 
men, from various districts through- 
out the Coast Guard passed the 
final examination to qualify them- 
selves for aviation rating of Elec- 
tronicsman. 


The men in this school, all of 
whom are graduates of the Resident 
School for Radiomen at Groton, 
Conn., are given instructions in 
specialized aviation electronics main- 
tenance and operation to qualify 
them for Aviation radiomen. The 
various phases of the course include 
Elementary Electricity, Elementary 
Radio; Primary Radio; Basic Radio 
and Advanced Radio and mainten- 
ance of special electronics equipment. 
The length of the course is approxi- 
mately 12 weeks, with examinations 
weekly. A man must have a final 
average of 89 in order to change his 
rating to that of Aviation Radio 
man. Those completing the school 
with marks under 89 are given a 
designator, rating, which means that 
they need more instruction in their 
specialty before being rated. 


The highest ranking man in this 
class, with a final average of 85, was 
Richard J. Harding, 19, of 8622 
Crispin Drive, Philadelphia 36, 
Pennsylvania. He is a graduate of 
the Radioman School in Groton, 
Conn., and has been in the Coast 
Guard for one year. This is his first 
enlistment in any of the Armed 
Forces and he intends to make the 
Coast Guard his career. He has re- 
turned to his permanent station at 
the Coast Guard Air Station, San 
Diego, California, for assignment to 
duty. 


by G. W. Birch 





Proverh 


ra nire to the people you 

meet on the way up. 
You may have to meet 

them again on the way down! 


FIVE OF THE CHIEF Petty Officers of the good ship CHAUTAUQUA pause in the day’s 
routine to be photographed at the chow table. Left to right: Dougherty, YNC, Cruthoff, 
QMC, Thomas, GMC, Michaels, DCC, and Beatty, RMC. The CHAUTAUQUA is based at 
San Francisco. 
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west of the WVonth 


EAR ADMIRAL Louis Waite Perkins was born at 

Waltham, Massachusetts, 9 March, 1894, and 
received his early education in the public schools of 
Newton, Massachusetts. Following one year at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology he entered the 
Coast Guard Academy, at New London, Connecticut. 
Upon graduating from the Academy in 1918 he was 
assigned to the New York Division at New York, N. Y. 


In February 1919, he was assigned to the Andro 
scoggin; in August, 1921, to the Tallapoosa, and in 
November, 1923, to the Seneca. In October, 1926, he 
was assigned as Executive Officer of the Unalga, sta 
tioned at Juneau, Alaska, succeeding to command of 
that vessel in August, 1927. In October, 1928, he 
was asigned as Executive Officer of Section Base Two 
at New York in December, 1929. 

In September, 1932, he was assigned command of 
the Escanaba, then building at Bay City, Michigan. 
The Escanaba was the first of five 165-foot ice-breaking 
cutters built by the Coast Guard. In 1935 that vessel 
acomplished the first pre-season opening of the Straits 
of Mackinac to navigation, demonstrating the capabili- 
ties of that type of vessel for ice breaking. He was as- 
signed to Coast Guard Headquarters, Washington, 
D. C., as Public Relations Officer from October, 1935, 
until July, 1936, when he was transferred to the Coast 
Guard Academy for four years duty as Commandant 
of Cadets. 


He was next assigned command of the Itasca in 
June, 1940. When that vessel was delivered to the 
British Government in May, 1941, he took command 
of the Navy Transport Hunter Liggett. He remained 
on that vessel until he was appointed Assistant Dis- 
trict Coast Guard officer, 12th Naval District, San 
Francisco, (June, 1943). 


When in March, 1946, the office of Commander, 
North Atlantic Ocean Patrol was created at Argentia, 
Newfoundland, he was assigned to command, relieving 
Rear Admiral E. G. Rose. The command included, in 
addition to operation of weather ships, collateral duties 
as Comander, International Ice Patrol and Com 
mander, Greenland Patrol, as well as operational con- 
trol over the U. S. manned North Atlantic Loran 
Stations in Greenland, Labrador and Newfoundland. 
When budgetary limitations required a reduction in 
the program, the command was disestablished, and 
Capt. Perkins was appointed Commander, 2nd Coast 
Guard District, St. Louis, Missouri. (September 
1947). 


During World War I, Rear Admiral Perkins, then 
holding the rank of Ensign, served in New York as a 
supervisor of loading explosives. When the United 
States entered World War II he was in command of 
the Navy Transport Hunter Liggett, one of three such 
vessels which were wholly manned by Coast Guard 
officers and men. The Liggett was the Flagship of 
Transport Division Three, Amphibious Force, U. S. 
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REAR ADMIRAL LOUIS PERKINS 


Atlantic Fleet. Until April, 1942, the vessel was en- 
gaged in training Army and Marine troops on the 
East Coast. Assignment to the South Pacific Area wag 
then made, the vessel taking an Army mobile hospital 
group with troops to Tonga Island in the Friendly 
Group. The Amphibious Force then proceeded to 
New Zealand for training. The Liggett participated 
in the initial seizure and occupation of Guadalcanal 
7-10 August, 1942, and was credited with having 
shot down four enemy bombers during that period. 
Until his detachment in June, 1943, the vessel was 
engaged in transporting troops and _ supplies to 
Guadalcanal. 


Between the two World Wars Admiral Perkins 
served at sea in all the waters surounding the United 
States from Ice Patrol in the Grand Banks of New- 
foundland to the Gulf of Mexico, from San Diego, 
California to the Bering Sea, and on the Great Lakes. 
In addition to serving two years on the Unalga in 
Alaskan waters, he made two cruises to the Bering Sea 
on the Northland and Itasca. 


Following his original appointment as Ensign on 


1 August, 1918, he was promoted to Lieutenant 
(junior grade) 20 May, 1919; to Lieutenant, 12 Jan- 
uary, 1923; to Lieutenant Commander, 4 December, 
1925; to Commander, 1 March, 1938; to Captain, 
14 June, 1942; to Commodore, 16 March, 1946, a 
temporary rank no longer held by Coast Guard offi- 
cers; he reverted to his permanent rank of Captain on 
October 1, 1949, two weeks before his nomination as 
Rear Admiral. 

Rear Admiral Perkins was awarded the Cross of the 
Crown of Italy in 1935 for support to the flight of 
General Balbo from Rome to Chicago. He holds 
Victory medals for both World Wars, the American 
Defense medal, American Theater medal and the 
Asiatic Theater medal. 
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Wartime Morale Discussed 
By An Expert On Subject 


87 Walnut Street 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


ALWAYS find time out of a very busy 

schedule to read through each monthly 
issue and get a real kick out of it. The 
current issue almost got a rise out of me 
when I read your item on the subject closest 
to my heart—Morale. As you know, I 
spent three years at Ellis Island during 
World War II as Military Morale Officer. 
Some 60,000 men went through that Re- 
ceiving Station. There never was any con- 
centration of professional athletes at that 
Unit and those that were there were assigned 
to definite jobs with considerable responsi 
bility. 

The great success of the athletic teams 
from Ellis Island was due mainly to a great 
spirit and a good morale. They were feared 
by the teams that possessed the so-called 
name players and, as a result, very seldom 
lost a contest to those crack teams. 

The station spirit and morale was built 
up in an athletic way by the excellent in- 
tramural program which had the various 
departments competing against each other 
in softball, basketball and touch football. 
This spirit was created by the enlisted 
athletes who scheduled, supervised and ran 
the competition. This competition extended 
to the men who were in training for trans- 
port and other foreign duty and they got 
to know each other well even before they 
went aboard ship. 

The money spent for Morale at the Ellis 
Island unit came from the profits of our 
Ships Service Stores and we voluntarily do- 
nated a good portion of it monthly to the 
District Office so that they could help pro- 
vide euipment etc., 
port. 


for the ships coming into 


I wholeheartedly agree with you that an 
all-out effort should be made to take care 
of the needs of the men on ships and foreign 
stations. It is, however, just as important 
to take care of the men in this country, es- 
pecially near the large cities. 

I know many professional athletes and 
many of them are numbered among my 
In my humble opinion the pro- 
fessional athlete should not carry the blame 
for the concentration of 
one station 


friends. 


‘name athletes’’ at 
he cannot do it alone. In 
my opinion also, I feel that Jack Dempsey 
was the greatest fighter that ever lived and 
he wan and is my idol. His mere presence 
in the Coast Guard, at an age when he could 
have remained home, was a great morale 
factor. I do, however, think it rather un- 
fair to label most of the other athletes as 
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phonies. They came into the Coast Guard 
to do their bit for their country because 
they liked the Coast Guard. Many of them 
did not get the same opportunity as Jack 
Dempsey or even Hugh Doyle to contribute 
something to the welfare of the Coast Guard. 
In fact, the athletes who were so helpful 
in my program at Ellis Island could not 
get a rate higher than Seaman. 
With kindest personal regards, 


Sincerely, 
HUGH A. DOYLE (Lieut. USCGR) 


(Editor's Note: We are delighted to have 
the opportunity to publish Hugh Doyle's 
very fair defense of many athletes who 
served in the Coast Guard during the war. 
Of course our criticism of programs that re 
sulted in some athletes being comfortably 
taken care of simply because of their athletic 
ability applied only to those who fitted in 
to the category. Many athletes served their 
country well and favorably. Those athletes 
who were given special favors were not so 
much to blame as those persons in authority 
who instituted such a policy. As for Hugh 
Doyle, it is not likely that any other single 
person did so much for morale anywhere in 
the entire Coast Guard as he did. If all 
Coast Guard morale in the field was ad- 
ministered by men like Doyle, there’d be 
no complaints about favoritism. E.L.) 


A YOUNG psychoanalyst was tell- 

ing a veteran psychoanalyst 
about the trouble he was having in 
getting intelligent responses from his 
“‘Well,’” said the veteran, 
“‘let’s assume that I am a patient yoa 


patients. 


are interviewing for the first time. 
Go ahead and’ ask me some of your 
questions.” 

“The first question,”’ began the 
young analyst, is, “‘what is it that 
wears a skirt and from whose lips 
come pleasure?” 

“A Scot blowing a bagpipe,’’ the 
veteran answered. 

“Right,”’ said the younger one. 
“Now, what is it that has delight- 
ful curves, and at unexpected mo- 
ments becomes uncontrollable?”’ 

“Bob Feller’s pitching.” 

“Right! And what do you think 
of when two arms slip around your 
shoulder?”’ 

“Sid Luckman’s tackle,”’ replied 
the veteran. 

“Right,”’ said the young mind- 
prober. ‘‘All your answers were ab- 
solutely right. But you’d be amazed 
at some of the silly answers I keep 
getting!”’ 





Get a Z7PPC the 
one-zip Windproof 
Lighter! Zippo always lights 


with a ZIP, even in wind or rain. It’s the 
dependable lighter that has never cost 
anyone a penny to repair! At your Post 
Exchange or Ships Service Store with 
official service insignia ... and en- 


CHIEF WARKANT OFFICER Irl Beall, Commanding Officer of Radio Station NMD, graved name or initials. 

Chesterland, Ohio, was presented the highest award of the Dale Carnegie Speaking course 

recently. The award is here being made by Paul Mermer, Manager of the school. Beall © 1950 ZIPPO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
enlisted in the Coast Guard in 1914 as a Boy, second-class. BRADFORD, PA. 
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service? 
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Heard outside Harry's on a par- 
ticularly boisterous Saturday night: 

“But, officer, you can’t arrest me! 
I'm from one of the best families in 
North Carolina!” 

“That's all right, buddy. I’m not 
arresting you for breeding pur- 
poses.”’ 
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Judge—Could the motorist have 
avoided you? 

Injured—He could, your Honor. 
He had the choice of hitting me or 
my wife and he picked on me. 

+ * * 
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Man's age-old search for a truly dominant 
weapon, able to prevent wars or win them, is 
nearing culmination in the form of guided mis- 
siles. This nation’s future existence well may 
depend on America being first to develop, pro- 
duce and operate guided missiles with highest 
hit probability for anti-aircraft defense and 


greatest damage potential for striking back 


against an aggressor. 


The Convair Missile Team, with 
impressive experience in design, 
production and flight-testing 
guided missile warbirds for the 
Navy and Air Force, is dedicat- 
ed to perfection of the ultimate 
in automatic weapons, 


Consolidated Vultee’s experience is helping 
America develop guided missiles of pinpoint ac- 
curacy for every conceivable mission . . . missiles 
with eyes to seek, brains to guide and muscles 
to destroy . . . missiles launched from land, sea 
or air platform . . . missiles to defend and mis- 
siles to strike back . . . missiles to prevent wars 
--or win them! 
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